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As the lily hangs its head and dies when 
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POPULAR TALES. Well, there was one sweet creature he had |) are thus deserted, lose all interest in the things of 
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known for years, for they had been children to- 
| gether, and when both grew up it came natural 
Every body vowed it 
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Irom the Philadelphia C Casket. 

Breaking one’s Heart. for them to fallin love. : 

A chit-chat at the country seat of seraeny | would be amatch. I remembér when she was 
Short, Esq. | just eighteen, and she was worthy of a monarch’s 

‘Put up the window, Jim—bring in a meers-|| affection. He form was faultless as the Parian’s, |, 


chaum for this gentleman, and another for mysetf. 
Fead, sir, but isn’tit hot? [ve almost turned 
Turk since the dog-days began, and do nothing 
but smoke and drink iced sherbet ; do make 
yourself at home ; hope you had a fine voyage 





_ded.- Her face was not exactly classic— 


| work ; black may be queenly, hazel may come | 
up the Hudson; isn’t it a glorious river? as T|/ over one at times,—but when the deep blue eye | 
heard a German exile say it equalled the Rhine, |} of some sweet little fairy, looks full into yom own, 
and wanted—thank God! its robber-castles.- “i you might as well give up thé:war at once. 
Your health, sir ; another for the old river, a: nd || [ have said Livingston was something of a 
let it be a Saiiees? 1  inetife coquette, and though he was certainly at. 
‘Thank you, Jeremy, you are too kind; but/! tentive | 
What a fine}! though they used to sing duetts together, or sit | 
glorious woods || chatting alone when the old folks were out, or | 
take many a long and solitary walk at moonlight, | 
and though if ever he loved it was then, yet some. || 
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{| 

| 
ren playing on the lawn ; ah, but you’re a happy } how or other it fell out atlast that he began to vis. || 
man ; you live like a prince !? it her less frequently, and finally—the hard hear. 
: 
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isn’t this country air delicious ? 
prospect too, from the window ! 
there, rich corn-fields, every thing flourishing— 
and as I live, if there ain’t two sweet little child. 


‘Nonsense! don’t talk of it, my dear sir,— || ted rascal—he nearly ceased altogether. It may 


there's nothing to boast of except the children; || be he knew he was too poor to marry, and that | 


But you’re married ?  Egad, 
you don’t look quietly happy e- || se 
nough to beso. But as you were saying there ! ‘ued the intimacy, his heart would be lost without || 
are some fine points in the landscape. That rol. | | |} avail; but so it was, he dropped gradually oif, 
ling hill; this gentle slope ; the stream glittering | became attentive in other places, was the gayest 
along the valley; that dark, majestic wood ; a- | gallant at your balls, and seemod’ altogether to 
way down there the Highlands like eternal senti- || have forgotten that such a fair creature as Alice 
nels watching over the Hudson ; and yonder, just | Leslie lived, or that he had spent so many happy 
ina line with that sloop, the blue summits of the || hours at her side. At iast his visits ceased alto- 
Catskill rising like thunder clouds in the west. I ‘ge ther, It was now summer, aud they had not 
thank God, sir, I live here! But talking of the {| Met since Christmas. Of caurse, Alice never 
of the Catskill reminds me of astory—a love sto. || alluded to him, if she had loved she let it prey si- 
ry, too, and one proving my theory that woman’s {lently upon her heart, but I don’t know how it 
heart will break for love. But sit down, sir, and || Ws, though she was gayer and wilder than ever ; 
we'll take it easy, for while I narrate you shall | the bloom grew fainter on her cheek, and she 
listen, and egad, sir ; we'll both smoke to fill up | || seemed like a withered flower fading slowly away. 


i} 
the pauses. | The doctors shook their heads,and feared she was ) 
Harry Livingston—did you know him? was ] going into a consumption. 


Ah! sir, how many | 
the choicest chap you ever saw. He was youn. } | hearts are broken, and we blindly charge our lo ss || 
ger by many years than myself, and as gay and || to that fell disease. I am a believerin a broken || 
merry a collegian as ever triaked ths professors, 

Wrote poetry instead of Greek, and then—the 
lucky dog! carried off the honors in spits of la. 
ziness and the faculty. Ah! but he was a rare 
How too he could converse! Sucha 
mad.cap scoundrel never whispered away a girl’s 
heart, as this same young attorney; and I do be. 
lieve before he was twenty-three he had had more 
love.scrapes and got out of them nonorably, too, 
than ony youngster of his age that I ever knew. 
He was poor, sir, with a patrimony of nothing but 
blood and wit,—and so as he couldn’t afford to | 
fet married, he used to flirt about among the girls, 
fitting from flower to flower, and staying just | 
long enough to get the spice of your love making, || 





sir, I thought not, 











| heart, 
young and tender mind ; 
ous feeling, drying up the very springs of life ; a 
mourniag over an unrequited love, whien sends 
its victims slowly and almost imperceptibly to the 
tomb. Like a bud nipped by an early frost, she 
drcops silently away, and no one knows the se. 
cret of her decline. A virtuous heart never be. 
trays its disappointment. It almost shrinks from 
acknowledging it to itself. It wraps itself in the 
mantle of its sorrow, and alone and unpitied, 
weeps over the ruin of its hopes, withering day 
by day away, while the cheek pales and the eye 
grows unnaturally bright, until at last death steals 


genius, 








and then off again. I don’t say it was exactly || to that land ‘where the weary are at rest.’ 
tight—many a heart has been broken that way ; | generally a litle cold caught by some slight care. 


but at any rate it was exciting. 





| lessness, that begins the work ; 


| such an expression ! and then her soft, deep, blue || 


* . | 
for these sir, who |) 


| forsaken by the waters it hath leaned upon, so 
ithe heart of a delicate woman, when once it is 
| betrayed, turns from all solace, and pines irrem- 


|ediably away. 


But don’t mind me, sir,—I’m a- 


'fraid my eyes are getting old and watery—T'll take 


| 


eyes. Egad, sir, this blue is the color to do the | 


to sweet Alice Leslie, for a while,—and |, 


| 
! 


} 
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with just fullness enough to be exquisitely roun- | a tumbler to syensthen them, and then get out 
-but ah! || with my story. 


Well, sir, as a last resort, poor thing! she was 
ordered totravel. It happened that Harry having 
been loitertng at Lake George, and_ drinking wa- 
ter and nonsers gether at Saratoga, had just 
landed at the Catskill village to ascend the moun- 
tain, when whe should come up the river for the 
same purpose but Alice Leslie and her father.— 
Livingston started, bowed, and his heart smote 
him when he saw the paleness of the sweet girl, 
the more startling from the faint blush which dyed 
her marble browas she returned his salutation.— 

une’s freaks they were thrown to- 
é€ same carriage. Rallying all his 


By one of 
gether into 


faculties he soon became the life of the company. 


his pride forbid him to wed one richer than him. || 
lf{—and it may be that he feared if he contin. | 


! 
'No! 


| sight. 


] It is a dangerous thing ta be placed as he was, 


with one you hive loved. It tougbesevery chord 
of the heart, and needs no littla@gtact to disguise 
your emotion. But what wes there that mad-cap 
Harry Livingston could not do. ‘ 
Have you ever ascended to the mountain house ? 
egad, sir, do it to.morrow, sir, as you're a 
christian. ‘The country does not afford a finer 
Hilland valley roll around you, and the 
roads wind along precipices hundreds of feet 
sheer down; while the tops of the tall pines be- 


_low wave on a level with the carriage window. 


IIere arill goes babbling and purling across the 
road, and then murmurs hoarsely like a storm a- 


midst the forest boughs, as it leaps and tumbles 


down the steep. 


Away off, the clouds are sail- 
ing around the mountain, or hitching from peak 


across the valley. It was a sight to make the 


_dumb speak, and they all fell into a joyous mood. 


But Alice did not join in it, and only answered 


‘in monosyllables, though oh! how mildly to the 


There is blight sometimes comes over the |, 
- | 
a cold, deadly, mysteri- | 


i 
| 
} 
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‘rolling and echoing among the hills. 


questions addressed to her. Harry, however, did 
his best, and the whole coach was in a roar with 
his wit. But directly a thunder storm arose, and 
for a while all gazed silently upon it. At first the 
whole sky was a pitchy hue, and the dark brow 


‘of the mountain wes wrapped in an inky shroud, 
| from which at intervals the lurid lightnings zig. 


zagged, followed by the hoarse thunder, crashing, 
Down in 
the valley, where the storm had not reached, the 
yellow cornfields were smiling in the sun ; the 
brightness of the landscape below, contrasting 
strongly with the dark and sullen character of the 
massy clouds above. For awhile, as I have said, 


all was silent, but as the rain began to pour down 
in torrents, it beat into the stage, and numerous 


in upon the sufferer, and the broken heart passes || exclamations of discomfort arose from the pas- 


It is || sengers. 


The seat of Alice was particularly ex- 
posed, and several at once offered to exchange 


with her. But the only fit one was that which 
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Harry occupied, and alter much solicitation she 
consented to accept it. When they all came to 
be seated again, by a singular chance, sir, Harry 
found the only vacant seat was one beside her, 
and I need not tell a man like you that it sent a 
thrill, like an electric shiver, through every nerve 
of hisframe. As he sat down the eyes of Alice, 
for an instant met his own, and were then quick- 
ly cast down; but that glance touched him to the 
heart, for he noticed how wan and etherial-like 
she had grown. If ever he had loved Alice, all 
his old feelings returned upon him then. There 
is nothing like meek suffering to touch the heart. 
His gayiety was gone at once. 

‘Pardon me, Miss Leslie, but hadn’t you better 
put on a shaw); the air is growing chill,’ and then 
in a lower tone, full of feeling, he added, ‘and 
you look unwell.’ 

‘Thank you!’ scarcely faltered the sweet girl, 
for the tone in which he spoke, reminded her of 
other days, and it wasas much as she could do to 
prevent her full heart from finding vent in tears. 
Harry noticed that her voice quivered, and that 
when he delicately placed the shawl upon her 
shoulders she could scarcely keep from trembling. 
But discerning as he thought himself, he little 

<~* 
suspected the cause. 

Well, sir, but let me fill your gld@s—the storm 
soon swept below, and while thatop of the Cats. 
kill was gilded with the sunlight, the dark clouds 
hung like a gauze veil around ody of the 
mountain. Down in the valley it was still raining, 
and the sunbeams glinting through, made every 
lrop sparkle again, until it seemed as if a million 
of diamonds Were falling flashing from the sky. 
it was indeed ificent. 

Meanwhile the rain had left the roads so slip. 
ery, that it was with great difficulty they could 
oroceed, The old gentlemen, however, made 
he most of it, grew lively as young bloods, and 
after awhile one of them asked Alice to sing.— 
\h ! you may well laugh, but there’s nothing like 
such scrapes to make men sociable, and as night 

et in, and the stars—the o!d rascals—began to 
vink through the flying scud as if they were 
rank, the old gentlemen became perfectly un. 
‘nanageable. Old Leslie was as bright as any, 
vat still Alice refused to sing. She felt, poor girl 
“nat little like the gay company, and it was only 
vhen Harry joined in the repuest that she feared 
f she still declined he might suspect the truth, 
hat she consented. ‘It was, sir, one of those old 
Scotch songs that will live forever. At first her 
voice was low—exquisitely sweet ; then it swelled 
vut like the rich music of an angel, gushing forth 
‘nits ownimmortal harmony. The listeners were 
pell-bound. Harry had often heard her sing it 
n other days, and it came over him like a strain 
of early childhood. Leaning his head on his 
hand he was lost in thought. That song had 
touched a long silent chord in his bosom, and tho’ 
he had bent at the shrine of many a beauty since 
last he saw Alice, he felt at once that he had nev. 
er truly loved but her. Ah! sir, there are feel- 
ings which lie dormant for years, and which we 
almost forget we have,—but which at last, a look, 
a word, a tone will awaken, and we are at once 
well nigh unmanned under the flood of old mem. 
ories that rush in upon us. Just as she ceased 
they stopped at the Mountain House, and as they 
stepped out and the lights fell an instant on Al. 
ice’s face, he noticed that her eyes were wet with 
tears. Alas! she had never been used to weep 
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at it in other days. For an instant a suspicion of 
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the truth flashed upon his mind—but bold as he 
was, he wasn’t quite so vain as that. 

I have said that the moon—but let me ring for 
some more sherbet—burst out in all her silvery 
beauty. Harry rambled out alone, but he could 
not forget the pale face of the once merry Alice, 
and soon returning from his solitary walk, who 
should he see, as he reached the piazza, but Miss 
Leslie, standing by a column and gazing out upon 
the moonlight. As if by some mysterious influ- 
ence, Livingston approached her. It was a glo. 
rious night. The moon was sailing through the 
cloudless blue above, flooding hill, stream and 
valley beneath, in -her liquid light. Before them 
the mountain, sloping almost perpendicularly 
down, disclosed the valley of the Hudson, nearly 
three thousand feet below, stretching for miles a- 
long the river, and spotted with farms and wood. 
lands, that looked like grass plats in a garden,— 


| while the lordly river dwindled in the distance to 


a streamlet, slept a dozen miles away beneath its 
its geuze-like canopy of mist,--and beyond, the 
hills and highlands of three states melted into the 
dim obscurity of the horizon. Over the whole of 
this nearly boundless landscape a shadowy haze 
hung, such as might have floated over the dreamy 
land of the Eld. If ever I could believe in fair- 
ies it was at such a time and such a place. A 
dim, mysterious air breathed around the whole, 
and the mind catching the influence, became in- 
sensibly softened and subdued. Livingston felt 
the power of the scene and involuntarily ex. 
claimed, 

‘Is it not beautiful?’ 

‘Mr. Livingston ! ejaculated the startled girl, 
hesitating a moment, and then moving toward the 
door as she added, ‘I—~I—did not—know you 
were nigh !’ 

‘Has Miss Leslie so completely forgotten an old 
friend ?’ he said, detaining her, ‘that she treats 
him as a stranger ?’ 

‘I was startled,’ answered Alice, ‘but perhaps,’ 
she continued evasively, scarce knowing whether 
to stay or not, yet at last determining to remain 
and assume as indifferent a manner as if her 
companion was but a common acquaintance, 
‘Mr. Livingston is fonder of gazing on such a 
scene alone.’ 

An awkward pause ensued. Livingston felt 
how embarrassing it is to be left alone with one 
you have loved, and yet dare no longer speak to 
in your old way. A strange feeling came over 
him, he scarcely knew what he said. 

‘How much that song reminded me of other 
times !’ he abruptly said, 

‘I thought Mr. Livingston had long forgotten 
them,’ said Alice half coldly and half reproach- 
fully. 

‘N ot forgotten—say any thing rather than that,’ 
involuntarily ejaculated Harry ; for the wisest of 
us often at such moments are thrown olf our 
guard. 

‘There is an old German fairy song you used 
to sing, Miss Leslie, that might have been inspired 
by such a dreamy landscape as this,’ he contiuued 
recollecting himself, ‘may I presume to ask for it ?” 

It would have accorded with Alice’s assumed 
indifference to have at once and, as if carelessly 
complied ; but she had so often sang it in other 


days for him, that it awoke too many old and ten- 


der memories in her bosom, and she feared it 
might lead her into an emotion that would reveal 
what she would rather die than betray. ‘The ex- 
clamation too he had just uttered, and more than 














all its apparent fervor went to her heart, and dis. 
sipated all her resolutions to seem reserved and 
cold. She could not sing ; she begged to be ex. 
cused. 

‘Miss Leslie has surely not forgotten it, said 
Harry, as if hurt. ‘but perhaps there are others—» 
he paused not knowing how to end. 

‘Indeed I cannot sing to-night,’ said Alice, 
dropping her eyes, ‘some other time, time if you 
please,’ and the low, touching voice said more 
than her words. 

‘You don’t seem well,’ said Harry, looking fee]. 
ingly into her face, ‘have you been long so?’ 

‘Not very,’ she scarcely gasped—for the tone 
in which he spoke, and the calling her by her 
name as of old, was to)» much for her overchar. 
ged mind, 

‘I hope you have not been very ill—strange 
that I never heard of it,’ said Livingston musing. 
ly. 

‘It was only a cold which has staid longer than 
common,’ she answered, with difficulty, in her 
soft musical voice. 

‘Alice !’ said Harry, after a moment’s pause, 
‘there is something griazves you; let me claim 
the privilege of an old friend, to what it is. I 
know it is unusual for our sex to speak thus, but 
we were brought up from childhood together,and 
I feel there is something preying on your mind 
which causes your illness. You are paler, thin. 
ner, sadder than you used to be, and even your 
voice is mellowed down to an almost etherial soft. 
ness——what is the matter, Alice ?’ 

Perhaps at another time, mindful of his con. 
duct, the proud beauty would have repelled his 
questions with indignity, and walked silently a- 
way—but now she felt a mysterious influence 
ence chaining her to the spot, like the weird pow. 
er which our olden fathers tell us often fixes our 
doom. 

The tone of interest too in which Livingston 
spoke, touched the tenderest chords of her bosom, 
and though she struggled to answer, the words 
choked in her throat. Little she thought did he 
suspect the cause of her illness, and oh !—she 
would have given worlds that he never should. 
Yet it was agony te hear him speak, when after 
all it was only the common interest of friendship. 
Shc knew he had forgotten her, and she had long 
made up her mind to forget him—-why then were 
they thus thrown together to call up old times a. 
gain, and openafresh the wound long months of 
suffering had scarcely healed? She turned away 
her head for she could not endure it—and the thick 
blinding tears welled one by one into her eyes, 
and dimmed her long, dark lashes. 

‘Alice said Harry inalow voice. 

She answered not, and he thought he heard her 
sob. 

‘Alice !’ said Harry, gently taking her unresis- 
ting hand, as a light flashed suddenly upon him, 
determinining him at once to put his fate upon 
the cast of a die, ‘dear Alice !"—and he felt her 
hand tremble in his own like a leaf as he procee- 
ded, ‘why have we been so long separated ?— 
God, knows I would coin my heart’s blood to save 
you a moment’s sorrow, and though I have seen 
you so litile of late, it was only because I dared 
not trifle with one I loved like you. You are 4 
wealthy heiress—I am a penniless orphan, and I 
felt there was no hope for me in aspiring to the 
hand for which so many contended. Dare Ie- 
ven now hope ?—you are weeping !—Alice, my 
dear Alice,’ and while agush of ecstacy such a8 
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we feel but once in our lives—and that is when 
for the first time we feel ourselves to be beloved 
_he stole his arm around the waist of the trem. 
bling girl, and drew her gently yet unresisting, and 
weeping a8 she was towards his bosom. It was 
a holy moment, and for awhile she sobbed as if 
her heart would break, What would not Harry 
have given to have spared her that second’s an. 
guish! At last he whispered, 

‘Alice, am I forgiven ? 

There was no answer—but as the lovely girl 
raised her head from his bosom, her deep blue 
eyes looked at him timidly a moment through the 
pearly tears, and then asif afraid even of herself, 
she nestled her head again in his bosom. It nee- 
ded nothing more. ‘That look had told volumes. 
Ah! sir, there is nothing so delicious as the first 
moment of unrestrained confidence from one we 
love ! 

‘And you will tell me now, why you were ill ?” 
whispered Harry kissing away her tears, as he 
raised her head gently from his shoulder. 

‘Hush !—hush !—let us gointo the house—they 
will miss us,’ whispered the beautiful girl as her 
dark eyes fell to the ground, and she turned her 
head partially away ; but even then Harry could 
see that she blushed from brow to bosom. 

‘And so her heart was not broken after all, Jer- 
emy,—ods blood—but I was afraid it would be at 
times—you almost made me cry my old boy, but 
it told on the sherbet any how ! 

‘No, it was not broken—for from that night Al, 
ice grew better, and when, after some demurring 


from the old gentleman, they were at last married || f 
. Jem | before a naval Court Martial, when the follow- 


—she looked fairer and more beautiful than ever. 
Fgad, sir, old asI was, I danced at her wedding, 
and it almost makes me go off in a pirouette to 
think of it. But here's to them—a bumper!— 
may you have, my young blade, as sweet a bride 
and as merry a wedding.’ 

‘Thank you ! with all my soul—but what said 
the doctors, Jeremy ?’ 

‘Oh faith, sir, and that’s the joke of it,—they 
setdown a visit to the mountains in their materia 
medica as a sovereign cure for the first stages of 
consumption. Consumption ! poor thing !—had 
they not met as they did, it might have numbered 
sweet little Alice among its victims; and no one 
but herself would have known that her heart was 
broken. It came pretty nigh as it was—though 
she ought to have broken her husband’s for it af- 
ter they were married—the scamp. Ah! sir, 
your health—I must take a tumbler after that. 


al 
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Byron. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 

For many years he stood like a pyramid a. 
mong the monuments of a buried nation. The 
past, the present and the future did homage to 
him. The greatest of earth stood fixed and 
Motionless in the worship—like so many sculp- 
tured sovereigns around his rocky pedestal. He 
overtopped the mightiest—he overshadowed the 
most glorious, even as Bonapare himself over- 
topped and overshadowed the towering sove- 
reigntics of earth, when kings thronged his anti- 
chamber, and nations prostrated themselves in 
his path, Well—he died—died just when the 
great and good public had come to a knowledge 
that he was poor; that after abusing Walter 
Scott, for ‘making poetry to order,‘ at half a 
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crowna line, he had been obliged to make poetry 
himself at about the same price ; to abandon the 
immutabilities, and wreaths and crowns of in. 
extinguishable fire, and a harp that thundered 
like a tempest among the mountains—for pounds 
shillingsand pence, and the echoes of Albe- 
marle street ; nay, worse—much worse—that 
he had already begun to write for nothing—and 
for a newspaper ! and tbat Murray had been o- 
bliged to cast him off. Poor Byron! Well, 
and so, although he had been their idol so long 
as he wrote mysteriously and afar off, without 
the inspiration of ‘half a crown a line ;’ and 
while they in their hearts believed him to be one 
of the greatest scoundrels on earth, and the ori- 
ginal of every cut-throat he had painted ; and 
although he had now the reputation of being at 
least an altered man, having forsworn poverty 
and devoted himself tothe war that Greece had 
been waging, as with lighted thunderbolts, a- 
gainst the ‘gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire,’ 
that were mustered along her borders—yet the 
moment he was dead—it was all over with him, 
and it wa known that he died poor, and that bis 
heart had been bequeathed to his country—the 
‘altar and the god sank together in the dust !— 
And although he lay in state--few indeed were 
they ‘so poor to do him reverence.’ 








Signs of Drunkenness. 


Mr. Cozzens, keeper of the American Hotel, 
in New-York, was recently a witness in a case 


ing dialogue ensued between him and defend. 
ant’s counsel : 

‘You say that D. was drunk ?” 

‘Yes,’ 

‘What do you mean by being drank ?” 

‘Why, he was in liquor.’ 

‘How do you know that he was in liquor, or 
drunk ?’ 

‘Why, I’ve kept a hotel for twenty years, and 
know when I sce aman, or examine his bill, 
whether he is drunk or not.’ 

‘Well, then, describe what it is to be drunk.’ 

‘Why there are various shades of drunkenness.’ 

‘What are they ?”’ 

‘Why, for instance some men get excited.’ 

‘What produces this state of drunkenness ?’ 

‘Champagne or Burgundy, two dollars per 
bottle.’ 

‘Well, go on—what next ?’ 

‘Some get slewed.’ 

‘What does that ?’ 

‘Rum—good rum, certainly.’ 

‘Proceed, sir.’ 

‘Some get simply drunk; that is done by 
whiskey toddy.’ 

‘The next stage.’ 

‘The next, stupidly drunk on beer,’ 

‘Go on.’ oJ 

‘Some get loquaciously drunk and are still a- 
ble to walk.’ 

‘How is that done ?” 

‘By good wine.’ 

‘What is the next stage ?” 

‘Some get sentimentally drunk, look interes- 
ting, able to walk, but talk thick. 

‘What produces this?’ 

‘Gin and sugar,’ 

‘The next 7” 
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‘Some get pugnaciously drunk on brandy,and 
walk, talk, and fight like fury. And some get 
dead drunk and blind drunk, fallin the gutter, 
think they see atars at noon-day, and feel up- 
wards for the ground. This is done by mixing 
and drinking all sorts of liquors, at all prices.’ 

‘Well, sir’ what state was my client in 7” 

‘Well, I don’tknow. He was not blind drunk, 
nor dead drunk. I should think he was pugna- 
ciously drunk.’ 

‘You can stand aside, sir.’ 








From Las Cassas’ private journal, 
Prophecy of Napoleon. 

‘In less than twenty-five years from the pres- 
ent time,’ said the Emperor Napoleon to me, 
one day as we stood viewing the sea from the 
road which overhung its border, ‘the whole Eu- 
ropean system will be changed. Revolution will 
succeed revolution; until every nation becomes 
acquainted with its individual rights. Depend 
upon it, the people of Europe will not long sub- 
mit to be governed by these bands of petty sove- 
reigns—these Aristocratic cabinets. I was 
wrong in re establishing the order of nobles in 
France, but I did it to give splendor to the throne 
and refinement tothe manners of the people, 
who were fast sinking into barbarism since the 
revolution. The remains of the feudal system 
will vanish before the sun of knowledge. The 
people have only to know that all power eme. 
nates from themsclves, in order to assert their 
rights toa share in their respective governments, 
This will be the case even with the boors of 
Russia ; you may live to sea the time—but I 
shall be cold in my grave—when ‘that collossal 
but ill.cemented empire will be split into as ma- 
ny sovereignties—perhaps Republics—as there 
are hordes or tribes which compose it.’ 

After a few more reflections on the future 
prospect of Europe, he continued : 

‘Never was a web more artfully woven overa 
nation than that horrible debt which envelopes 
the people of England. It was the means of 
enriching the aristocracy beyond all former ex. 
ample in any country, whilst it has, at the same 
time, insured as many fast and powerful friends 
to the government, as there are individuals who 
receive interest for that money, so extravagantly 
squandered to crush liberty in other countries. 
But, even that must have an end; some acci- 
dental spark will ignite the combustible mass, 
and blow the whole system to the devil! If 
this mighty debt were due to foreigners, these 
cunning foreigners would not bear the burthen 
an hour: but would, on some pretext or other 
break with their creditors and laugh at their cre- 
dulity ! but they owe the money to individuals 
amgng themselves, and are therefore likely to 
enjoy ¢he pleasure of paying an interest for a. 
ges tocome. 

‘France too, has got adebt. These Bourbons 
think to maintain themselves on my throne, by 
borrowing largely of the present generation, in 
order to lay heavy taxes on the next and future 
one. But I know the French people to well, to 
suppose that such a system can be long tolerated. 
I know they have too much affection for their 
offspring to entail upon them a national debt like 
that of Great Britain, however artfully incurred. 
No! no! my subjects are too sharp.sighted ; 
the property accumulated for their children, to 
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be mortgaged to pay the Russians and English * Majesty of Law. From the Knickerbocker, 
The following beautiful eulogy on ‘the law,” is from Eloquence. 


for invading them, and for the restoration of the 
vielle cour des imbeciles who insult them !— 
They will at atime, make comparisons between 
them and me ; they will recollect that the ex- 
penses of my government were defrayed by im- 
post during the year; that my wars cost France 
nothing; that I left her not one Napoleon in 
debt ; but that I enriched every corner of her 
territory. Such comparisons will not be very 
favorable to the Bourbons: the French will cast 
them and their debts from their shoulders, as 
my Arabian steed would any stranger who 
should dare to mount him. Then, if my sou 
be in existence he will be seated on the throne, 
amid the acclamations of the people; if he be 
not, France will goback toa Republic; for no 
other hand will dare to grasp the sceptre which 
it cannot wield. The Orleans branch, though 
amiable, are too weak, have too much of other 
Bourbons, and will share the satne fate, if they 
do not choose to live as simple citizens, under 
whatever change takes place.’ 

Here the Emperor paused for a few moments 
then waving his hand he exclaimed in an anima. 
ted tone, his dark eye beaming with the enthu- 
siasm of jnspiration : 

‘France once more a republic, other countries 
will follow her example ; Germans, Prussians, 
Poles, Italians, Danes, Swedes and Russians 
will all join in the crusade for liberty! They 
will arm against their sovereigns, who will be 
glad to make concessions of some of their rights 
in order to preserve a minor authority over them 
as subjects; they will grant representative cham- 


bers, and style themselves Constitutional Kings, || 


possessing a limited power. Thus the feudal 
system will receive its death blow; like the 
thick mist on that ocean, it will dissipate at the 
first appearance of the sun of liberty. The 
wheel of revolution will not stand still at that 
point ; the impetus will be increased in a ten. 
fold ratio, and the motion will he accelerated 
in proportion. When a people recover part of 
their rights as men, they become elated with the 
victory they have achieved , and having tasted 
the sweets of freedom, they become clamorous 
for a larger portion. Thus will the states and 
principalities of Evrope be in a continual state 
of turmoil and ferment, perhaps for years—like 
the earth, heaving in all directions previous to 
the occurrence of an earthquake. At length 
the combustible matter will have vent ; a tre. 
mendous explosion wil] take place—the lava of 
England’s bankruptcy will overspread the Euro- 
pean world, overwhelm kings and aristocracies, 
but cement the democratic interest as it flows. 
Trust me, Las Cassas, that, as the vines planted 
in the soil which encrust the sides of Etna and 
Vesuvius, the most delicious wine is obtained, so 
shall the lava, of which I speak, prove to be the 
only soil in which the Tree of Liberty will take 
permanent root. May it flourish for ages !— 
You, perhaps, consider these sentiments strange 
and unusual; they are mine, however. I was 
a Republican, but fate, and the opposition of 
Europe made me an Emperor! I am now a 
spectator of the future.’ 








Envy is the most base and grovelling of all 
the passions, and he who harbors it knows not 
a moment of quietude. 





an article in the Southern L.iterary Messenger : 

‘The spirit of the law is all equity and justice. 
In a government based on true principles, the 
law is the sole sovercign of anation. It watch. 
es over its subjects in their business, in their rec- 
reation and in their sleep. It guards their for- 
tunes, their lives, and ‘their honors. In the 
broan noon-day, and dark midnight it ministers 
to their security. It watches over the ship of 
the merchant, though a thousand leagues inter- 
vene; over the sced of the husbandman aban. 
doned for a season to the earth ; over the studies 
of students, the labors of the mechanic, the o- 
pinions of every man. None are high enough 
to offend with impunity-—-none so low that it 
scorns to protect them. Itis throned with the 
king, and sits in the seat of the republican mag- 
istrate, but it also hovers over the couch of the 
lowly, and stands sentinel at the prison scrupu- 
lously preserving to the criminal whatever rights 
he may not have forfeited. The lights of the 
law illuminates the palace and the hovel, and 
surrounds the cradle and the bier. The strength 
of the law laughs wickedness to scorn, and 
spurns the entrenchments of iniquity. The 
power of law crushes the power of man, and 
strips wealth of unrighteous immunity. It is 
the thread of Dandulus, to guide us through the 
labyrinth of cunning. It is the spear of Ithu- 
riel to detcct falsehood and deceit. It is the 
faith of the martyr, to shicld us from the fires of 
persecution ; it is the good man’s reliance and 
the wicked one’s dread ; the bulwark of picty ; 
the upholder of morality; the guardian of all 
rights; the distributor of justice. Its power is 
irresistible and its domain indisputeable. It is 
above and around us ; within us ; we cannot fly 
from its protection, we cannot avert ils ven 
geance. Such is the law in its essence; such 
it should be if none aspired to its administration, 
but those with pure hearts, elevated views, and 
cultivated minds.’ 








The Print of Gen. Washington. 

James Heath, an excellent engraver, having, 
with great labor completed a whole length por- 
trait of Washington, from the picture by Gilbert 
Stuart, (a print which wasto have been publish- 
ed by subscription,) found himself in the predic. 
ament of only having seventy guineas subscri- 
bed. On complaining of this inadequate com. 
pensation, a printseller offered him one hundred 
guineas for the plate. This was disdainfully re. 
fused by Heath. On the evening of the day 
that he sent the plate to the printer, the news of 
the death of Washington arrived from America. 
This event so altered the state of affairs that 
impressions could not be produced fast enough 
for sale ; and the artist’s house was literally be- 
sieged forthem. An American speculator,who 
came over in the the ship that brought the intel- 
ligence, took two thousand impressions, and 
paid Heath two thousand guineas for them.—— 
The fortunate engraver cleared considerably a- 
bove five thousand pounds by the happy decision 
of keeping the plate in his own possession. No 
one regretted his good luck for it is a beautiful 
work of art; and is always reckoned by conti- 
nental artists and intelligent amateurs, as a stan. 
dard and sterling specimen ef the art of engra. 


Speaking of clerical oratory, bids me think 
of an event I lately witnessed lately in an Epis. 
copal conventicle. The morning service had 
been said—the rich tones of the organ were 
mellowed away into silence, when the speaker 
arose and named his text in these simple words: 
‘Jesus wept !’? Tle spoke in a strain of touch. 
ing simplicity ; he painted the sorrows of the 
Saviour at the death of Lazarus, and he deserj. 
bed in beautiful language the propriety of his 
grief, by enlarging upon that inevitable condition 
of mortality which causesall to grieve. By and 
by I heard a faint moan. A tender hearted 
mother, who had but a few weeks before buried 
a blooming daughter, the darling of her love, o. 
vercome by her feelings, had fainted away,— 
But it was no boisterous or harrowing language, 
that thus stirred within her the holy fountain of 
a mother’s affection. It was the words of sim. 
plicity that fell upon her ear and trembled in her 
bosom. The circumstance revived in my mind 
the memory of a sermon—the offspring of un. 
tutored genius—which I heard in early youth, 
The preacher was an unlettered woodsman, but 
he spoke with correctness—with eloquence.—- 
The occasion was the funeral of a child. The 
boy, a lad of four or five years old, lay on the 
bier before him ; his fair cheeks had not lost 
their rosy red, and his little form so decently 
composed in the white garments of the grave, 
looked far too dainty for the earth to cover.— 
The speaker took his text from the touching 
story of Gchaziand the Shumamite. ‘And he 
said to the mother, Is it well with thee? Is it 
well with thy husband? Is it well with thy 
child? And she answered, Jt is well!’ He 
went on toshow his hearers, that in the case be. 
fore them it was ‘well for the child,’ and beauli- 
fully did he prove it. My heart swells yet at 
the remembrance of that sermon. ‘Mother,’ he 
said, ‘do you mourn for the child that has fallen 
like a blossom from yourarms? Weep not, for 
it is well, He has escaped the darkness of 
earthly sorrow; the clouds that day by day 
would have rolled gradually but surely over his 
spirit--the gloom that follows after that golden 
age ere the life of life begins to fail and fade— 
he has missed all these, and in that ‘better coun. 
try,’ where his Father and our Father smiles 
upon him, his innocent spirit is at rest. Fond 
mother, distrust not thy God. Lift thy heart- 
warm prayer to him in the night-watches ; and 
as thou implorest consolation, thou mayest ask 
thy God, ‘Is it well with my child?” and softas 
heavenly numbers, sweet as the music of an 
angel’s lyre, he will answer, ‘Jt is well !” 








I vs. We. 

There are two newspapers published in the 
Sandwich Islands ; the Mirror in the American 
Protestant, and the Patriot, in the French Cath. 
olic interest. ‘These powerful levers have be- 
come bitter antagonists. The bone of conten- 
tion seems to be ‘who shall have the privilege of 
christianizing the natives, the protestant or the 
catholic missionarics,’ 








Meditation and action have been compared to 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
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Woman. 
BY GREENWOOD. 


I admire in woman that innocent expression 
which wins by its simplicity and unaffectedness, 
that artless and unadorned beauty with which 
the God of Nature has been pleased to mantle 
her. I admire that sparkling internal gem, the 
iewel of intelligence which shines forth dispan- 
sing light and diffusing its all powerful influence 
to the soul, in fascinating virtuous affections 
and kindly charities that never lose their reward, 
I admire an emulation of that taste for whatev- 
er refines the manager, enlarges the mind, and 
strengthens and purifies the heart; thus enga. 
ging the attention by the vivacity and spirit 
which it gives to the person and conversation.— 
Jadmire that ingenuousness of disposition which 
makes her society so attractive, pleasing, and at 
all times desirable ; throwing around those 
within its kindly influence a charm and fascina. 
tion which the face, the index of the heart, un- 
ceasingly make manifest, through the unwonted 
smiles of pleasure, made irresistible by its cap. 
tivating charms, I admire her for those hum. 
ble, retiring and unobtrusive virtues, which al. 
though their lights may not be dazzling and re- 


splendent, yet throw around humanity a soft || 


and heavenly radiance, which, in woman is to 
be peculiarly admired and imitated. I admire 
to contemplate her as the messenger of love 
bent on errands of mercy, in which character 
and attitude she so brightly shines being chari- 
ty’s loveliest almoner, where 
‘The poor’s her client, and heaven smiles her fee,’ 

as well also in that sphere where the warm and 
generous impulses of a susceptible heart throb 


in listless joy at the happiness its own presence || 


creates within the domestic circle. I admire 
woman for her virtuous influence upon society. 
Whether at home or abroad, at all times and in 
all places, like the genial influences of the sun, 
her radiating virtues are every where to be scen 
and felt, enlivening, refreshing and invigorating 
the nobler pulsations of society—thus quicken. || 
ing intonew and active energy by her presence, 
her beauty, her affections and her love. I ad. 
mire and love her when elevated by a religion 
capable of being so personified in her as to dis. 


cover its truly noble and animating principles, | 


the full sublimity of its faith, and the invigora. 
ting aspirations of its hope, caused the out-pour- 


ing of the heart, first to deepen subdued rever. |) 


ence and gratitude to God, and next to overflow 
in unbounded love and benevolence to mankind 
—thus in the life and actions, teaching and in- 
forming us, that the great object of existence 
ought to be in view of that one event which 
happeneth unto all, manifested in the advance. 
ment of human happiness, which, we have the 
divine assurance wil! not fail to meet its just re- 
Ward. 

I admire her for these, and aJ] other virtues ; 


but Iet me pause here to inquire what it is that || 


gives to women these, so much to be admired, 
fascinating, virtuous affections,kindly charities, 


refinement of manner, ingenuousness of dispo- || 


sition, controlling moral influence in society, 
and the such like? It is education! It is the 
Cultivation of the latent powers of the mind, 
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that is to be found in those brilliant hues that 
enchant the world—it is in this rich casket that 





be transmitted that witchery to the eye, that 
benignity to the countenance, and grace to the 
gesture. 

To fair and beauteous woman, I would then 
say, cultivate the mind; then, though beside 
her may be seated the daughter of nobility en- 
robed in all the richest taffities of the Indies, 
disploying the most precious of Golconda’s rich.| | 
es, without the jewel of intelligence, still will 
she but the more conspicuously shine, ontvieing 
her in that jewel of the head, which emits its! 
heavenly lustre and thrilling beams of intellec. 
tual fire. Cultivate the powers of your mind ; 
then through the heart and affections will be 
‘conveyed to the world an imprint of the most 
exquisite chiselling of the intellectual sculptor ; 
for in a woman more than in man, may be ex. 
hibited that lofty scale of being—that point of 
highest human excellence ; such, as from her 
pure mind, raises her aspirations after the high. 
er and more refined gratification, and surely fits 
her for the great and noble. 
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Woman’s Influence. 
BY DR. BLAIR. 





The prevailing manners of an age depend, 
| more than we are aware of, or are willing to al. 
low, on the conduct of the women ; this is one 
of the principal things on which the great ma. 
chine of human society turns. Those who al- 
low the influence which female graces have in 


| 
} 


is contained the precious elixir, by which may}! 





contributing to polish the manners of men, 
, would do well to refleet how great an influence; 
female morals must also have on their conduct.! 
| How inuch, then,is it to be regretted that women 
Should ever sit down contented to polish, when 
they are able to reform—to entertain, when! 
, they are able to instruct. Nothing delights men 
‘more than their strength of understanding, when| 
| true gentleness of manner is its associate 3 uni- 
| ted they become irresistible orators, blessed with 

the power of persuasion, fraught with the sweet- 
| ness of instruction, making weman the highest | 
| ornament of human nature. 








Beauty of Prussian Women. 
Berlin is considered one of the cities of Ger- 
many most celebrated for female beauty. 
ladies are, literally speaking, fair, and peculiar- 
ly happy in the elegance of their figures. They 
| walk with much feiminine grace, and are above 





all, esteemed the most literary, talented and 
| high-bred of the women. A letter from there 
'says: ‘I had one day the accidental good for. 
| tune to see one of those belles standing opposite 
| to the most faultless and beautiful creation of art 
which adorns the picture gallery ; and so equal 
| were the rival claims, to admiration of the ani. 
+mate and inanimate beauty that it would have 
| been difficult to decide on which to bestow the 
palin, had not the former, possibly imagining 
the comparison that could net fail to be nade, 
_been piqued into assuming her prettiest smile, 
_and the victory was no longer doubtful.’ 
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| Beauty. 
‘Fire burns only while we are near it, but a 





beautiful face burns and inflames at a distance.’ 


The! 


Beautiful Contrast. 

The following happy passage is from the pen 
of Messrs. Sigourney : 

‘Man might be initiated into the variotios and 

mystcries of needle work; taught to have pa. 
ticnce with the waywardness and feeblcness of 
infancy, and to steal with noiseless steps around 
the chamber of the sick; and the woman might 
be instructed to contend for the palm of science ; 
to pour forth eloquence in senates, or to ‘wade 
through fields of slaughter to a throne,’ Yet 
revoltings of the soul would attend this violence 
of nature, this abuse of physical and intellectu- 
al energy; while the beauty of social order 
would be defaced, and the fountains of earth’s 
felicity broken up. 
’ We arrive then, at the conclusion, that the 
sexes are intended for diiferent spheres, and con- 
structed in conformity to their respective desti- 
nations, by Him who bids the oak brave the fury 
of the tempest and the Alpine flower leans its 
cheek on the bosom of eternal snows. But dis- 
parity does not imply inferiority. The high 
places of the carth, with all their pomp and glo- 
ry, indeed accessible only to the march of am- 
bition, or to the grasp of power ; yet those who 
pass with faithful and unapplauded zeal through 
the humble round of duty are not unnoticed by 
“Great Taskmaster’s eye ;’ and their endow. 
ments, though accounted poverty among men, 
inay prove durable riches in the kingdom of 
heaven. s 








Useful Women, 

An exchange paper inakes the following very 
correctremarks. ‘She who makes ber busband 
and children happy—who reclaims the one from 
vice and trains the other up to virtue, is much 
greater than ladics described in romances, and 
whose sole occupation is to murder mankind 
with shafts from the quiver from their eyes’— 
That is our opinion ‘zactly”’ She that stadics 
tu make the fireside agreeable to her husband, 
and attractive to her children, she that can make 
a good loaf of bread, and a good pumpkin pie 
—make music on the spinning wheel—is far su. 
perior, and far more useful, than the one who 
can only play on the guitar, and finger the piano 
forte. It is the former who deserve the name 
‘|of lady. 


Nashua Gazette. 





A Quiet Week. 

A bickering couple residing not far distant 
from New-York, were recently overhcard in 
high controversy, and the repentant husband ex. 
claimed, ‘I’m determined I'll have one quiet 
week with thee!’ ‘How wilt thou getit ?—how 
wilt thou get it?” exclaimed his taunting spouse, 
with that confounded irritation which married 
ladies so provokingly practice. ‘Pil keep thee 
a weck after thou art dead,’ was the quick re- 
joinder. 





Extravagance. 

There never was a period when extravagance 
in the way of apparel was so popular and so 
much the rage. The plain and the useful are 
no longer looked on with respect, to say nothing 
of admiration. Nothing cau be endured saye 
the gorgeous and magnificent. Is this ridicu- 
lous vanity calculated to improve the times, a- 








byut which somany complain ? 
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THE ESSAYIST. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Thomas Paine—No. 2. 

Thomas Paine signalized himself in England 
and America as a zealous and able defender of 
human rights, he had by his bold and truthful 
essays endeared himself to all who love liberty 
and desire its extension ; he left this country and 
went to France after the commencement of the 
French revolution,his fame had gone before him 
and he was elected a member of the French na. 
tional Assembly ; this wasin 1792. Previous to 
this he had never attacked Christianity. While 
a member of this body he associated with such 
men as Voltaire, Rosseau, D’Alembert and Di- 
derot, these master spirits of that unsanctified 
revolution ; all the men of letters of that day 
were atheists, and they bore for their motto the 
significant phrase ‘crush the wretch !” (referring 
to the Author of Christianity.) It cannot be 
wondered at that even the enquiring and origi- 
nal mind of Paine became an infidel; this was 
the time he commenced his ‘Age of Reason,’ 
the first-born of his infidelity. Paine was the 
subsequent year expelled from the Assembly 
and thrown into prison as a forcigner, and esca. 
ped the guillotine by a singular Providence.— 
Had Paine suffered here—had he closed his ca- 
reer upon the guillotine before the evidence of his 
shame and of his irretrievable condemnation 
appvared, history would have lauded him to the 
skies, particular culogies would have heralded 
his posthumous praises,and a gencral well-speak- 
ing would have filled the world concerning him 
as a friend of the human race ; but he lived be. 
yond his time, he had built himself a temple of 
fame, but it began to erumble, and cre his death 
it exhibited but a motley ruin. Let all beware 
from the example here set before them, not tolay 
unhallowed hands upon ‘the ark of the cove. 
nant” But I desire not to speak of Paine after 
1792; up that time we have no knowledge as to 
his religious faith or principles farther than we 
gather from his writings ; we wish to consider 
him as we would any other benefactor to his 
race, before he became a traitor to God and an 
enemy toman. We make—we have no apolo. 
gy to make for the infidel, we have now only to 
do with him as a patriot and a philanthropist, 
and as such will proceed to consider him. 

Thomas Paine was an Englishman by birth ; 
was born in the year 1737. All the learning he 
acquired in his youth was obtained at a common 
english grammar school ; in 1774 he went to 
London where he became acquainted with Dr. 
Franklin who persuaded him tocome to Amer. 
ica. Here Paine became associated with Rust, 
Jay, and the other spirits that kindled our revo. 
lution ; he pondered over the idea of liberty and 
human rights, and resolved at once to become 
their champion. He had never been a politician ; 
he had not even disseminated his opinions by 
means of writing ; he had alarge stock of com- 
mon sense, and thought much and reasoned of. 
ten; he took a new, broad and truc view of 
government, its origin and object, and the rights 
of man. Our country was then beset with Brit. 
ish adversaries, who, together with the tories, 
checked all efforts of our people todo any thing 
for themselves. Multitudes of our people cared 
not what the government was if they could en. 
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large their gaits, aad as readily cried ‘God save 
king George,’ as ‘long live the Republic,’ accor. 
ding as their ideas of sclf-interest swayed them ; 
it-was under all these circumstances added to 
the difficulty of finding any one who dared to 
print, that Paine issued his first number of 
‘Common Sense,’ which at the same time show 
the true spirit of democracy, and sowed the 
seeds of that system of representative govern- 
ment which we still enjoy. The following is 
the commencement of the grst No.of “The Crisis.’ 

‘Some writers have so confounded society with 
government as to leave little or no distinction be- 
tween them ; whereas they are not only differ. 
ent but have different origins. Society is pro- 
duced by our wants, and government by our 
wickedness ; the former promotes our happi- 
ness positively by uniting our affections, the lat- 
ter negatively by restraining our vices. The 
one encourages intercourse, the other creates 
distinctions. he first is a patron, the last a/ 
punisher.’ , 

‘Society in every state is a blessing, but gov- 
ernment even in its best state is but a necessary | 
evil ; for when we suffer, orare exposed to, the | 
same miseries by a government which we might | 
expect in a country without government, our ca- | 





lamity is heightened by the reflection that we | 


furnish the means by which we suffer. Gov- 
ernment, like dress, is the badge of lost inno. 
cence ; the palaces of kings are built on the ru- 
ins of the bowers of paradise ; for were the im- | 
pulses of conscicnee clear, uniform, irresistibly | 
obeyed; man would need no other law-giver; | 
but that not being the case, he finds it necessa- 
ry to give up a part of his property to furnish 
means for the protection of the rest ; and this 
he is induced to do by the same prudence which 
in every other case advises him out of two evils 
to choosa the least.’ 

After laying down these principles he pro. 
ceeds to apply them in the same clear and for- 
cible style. ZENO, 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
History. | 

There is no occupation in life but may be ben. 
efitted by the reading of History. I care not 
whether it be peasant, or mechanic, or states 
man, they may all be benefitted by its perusal. 

Had it not been for History, that faithful 
chronicler of the actors of life’s drama, we 
should not have any of those volumes which we 
are so much delighted in perusing, and in which 
the reader so much glories, such as Homer, Vir- 
gil, Gibbon, Rollin, and many others: and above 
all we should not have been favored with the 
Bible, that divine revelation of God concerning 
man. 

I know of no way by which we can judge of 
the future but by the past, therefore we have 
no means of judging of the future but through 
the medium of history, We may turn over its 
pages and behold with wonder and astonishment 
nations that have arisen in the morning, and bid 
as fair to rise to distinction as ours ; but alas! 
ere their sun had reached its meridian it paled, 
and went down in the gloom of an eternal night. 
See lofty Rome built upon her seven hills ; once 
a city whose rival was not to be found where| 
man was—lulled to sleep in the lap of luxury 
and ease—where the cagle of nations had flown 
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to the meridian of glory and spread her vast 
wings over all—but alas she has fell to rise no 
more. See Egypt, once the metropolis of the 
world, and the cradle of the arts and science ; 
now she is numbered among those ‘who were 
but are not,’ But where are they? Sleeping 
in the ‘visionless halls of the sepulchre,’ and 
commingling their dust with the ruins of their 
own temples—remembered only in the wild 
song of the poet, or recorded by the pen of the 
historian among the things that were. But what 
lacked they to give stability to their institutions, 
or perpetuity to their republics’? Wisilom ?— 
No! they hadthat above their fellows? Patri- 
otism? No! it burned in their bosoms like the 
fires of their own Vesuvius. Courage? No! 
they knew no fear. Wherefore then their utter 
annihilation? They had not christianity; and 
being destitute of that, they ‘were but are not.’ 
We may be assured then, if we follow their ex. 
ample we shall share the same fate. 

Reader ! if thou bea historian thou can testi. 
fy of the benefits and the source of happiness 
drawn from this exhaustless fountain, Man 
without history is but little clevated above the 
brute creation. He knows of no other source 
of pleasure but by gratifying his own passions ; 
but revealed history informs him that there is 
another world to which he is fast hastening,and 
for the enjoyment of which he needs some prep. 
aration. We then should take history as the 
‘man of our counsel,’ and read it with pleasure 
and delight. I. 8. K. 


Amenia Seminary, 1840, 


The Evening of Life. 

Amid life’s varied streams, and sources of 
transport and pain, often mingled and often al- 
ternating, we learn at last to prefer those milder 
and more certain or enduring pleasures which 
calmly soothe us, in the bustle, the labor, and 
the excitement that engage and animate our 
youth and mature strength. Agitation and e- 
motion at length loose their charm ; they dis. 
turb more than they amuse us. As age advan- 
ces to its sober evening, we perceive and appre- 
ciate the value of conscious life without pain ; 
of sedate tranquility ; of reposing yet not inac- 
tive thought; of sensibility without perturba. 
tion ; of pleasant hope ; of resting moveability ; 
of sensations that please, but do not agitate ; of 
intellectual rumination ; and of those solemn 
aspirations of sacred foresight, of prospective 
gratitude, and of humble reliance on the great 
mediatorial Benefactor, which close our mortal 
days with true dignity, and make even dissolu- 
tion an inestimable blessing. 








Sharon Turner. 








The Alphabet. 

The twenty-four letters of the alphabet may 
be transposed 620,448,401,733,239,439,350,000 
times, All the inhabitants of the globe ona 
rough calculation, could not in a thousand mil- 
lion of years, write out all the transpositions of 
the twenty-four letters, even supposing that each 
wrote forty pages daily, each of which pages 
contained forty transpositions of the letters. 








Good Advice.—Never eat while you speak, a8 
any man’s throat is too narrow a channel for 
words to pass up and good meat to pass down at 


the same time. 
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THe AMeRtIcAN Peopte—Their Local Charac- 
teristics. — Not long since it was our good or ill fortune 
to be jostled up with some hundreds of passengers on 
board of one of those floating palaces, alias steamboats, 
which traverse the Hudson, There appeared on board 
those who claimed citizenship in every section of the 
Union, the particular locality of which was as plain as 
noon-day. Reader, we willrange them out before thee, 
and if in any description we fail, we hold ourselves rea- 
dy to be corrected, 

He of the extreme left, the owner of that sly, inquis- 
itive, twinkling eye, is the inventor of some of the pat- 
ents which the curious may examine at Washington ; 
he is a Yankee, from the east—that cognomen is en- 
stamped upon him by his looks and conversation, as 
indelibly and as plainly, as if it were branded upon his 
forchead ; he is a perfect prototype of the land of blue 
laws, wooden nutmegs, oak-leaf cigars and patriots,— 
The next, with a browned, sun-burnt, flushed counte- 
nance, huils from the land of cotton bales, rice, negroes 
and nullification, and should the least deviation from et- 
iquette occur, would willingly fight a duel with you to 
prove his friendship, and the next hour drink to your 
health ina bottle of champagne. He is from Carolina, 
and claims to be a descendant from the most aycient, 
and of course the most honorable families in that sec- 
tion—keeps his horses, hounds, and the et cetera of a 
sportsman’s establishment—lives out his fortune at thir- 
ty-five and dies poor, with the consolation—a great one 
to him—that he has spent his substance gentelly, and 
according to the most approved rules of honor ; he may 
not bear the name, yet were he to be seen in the Pelew 
islands, any one could tell that he knew where Sumpter 
and Marion dwelt, The next, with a coarse, bronzed 
countenance,and large, full eye, all know has come from 
Kentucky. His speech partakes of the backwoods- 
men’s dialect—he ean tell of his exploits, his escapes, | 
and recite to you the ‘Hunters of Kentucky.’ There | 
isnot a linament in his face, not a tone in his voice that 
speaks not of the half-horse and half-alligator country, 
and that its representative can be coaxed to any thing 
but diivento nothing. Next, is the squatter of Michi- 
gan; he came originally from the land of the Pilgrims, 
which he left actuated by the spirit of acquisition, and 
has without ceremony pitched his locality upon Uncle 
Sam’s dominions. He has gained by the change, in 
part a new edition of manners, and lost a portion of 
the Yankeeisms with which he was infested. The ad- 
mixture of these two opposites has formed a_ strange 
compound which can be mistaken no where. The 
next is acitizen of the middle states; his quiet, gen- 
tlemanly, reserved manners bespeak him a habitation | 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, but some distance | 
south of the borders of the ‘Empire State’ He has | 
neither the locomotive movement of the Yankee—the | 
hot blood of the Southern—the rough speech of the 
Kentuckian—the original manner of the Squatter of 
Michigan, or the paper city propensities of the one 
still farther to the right, whois of New-York. This 
denizen of the metropolis of America, can produce 
from his pockets and portmeantean maps of cities, suf- 
ficient to cover half the Union, and ail the swamps of 
Florida to boot, These are to sell, and each is filled 
with squares, corner lots, proposed rail roads, canals, 
and in fact every thing necessary except inhabitants ! | 
He might be singled out in a crowd of fifty thousand | 
people in the streets of London, He is a New-Yorker | 
in all places and on all occasions. He was originally 
from the country, but his sphere there being too cir- | 
cumscribed, he removed to the city, extended his oper- 
ations, has been alternately at the bottom and the top | 
of the wheel of fortune, and will borrow fifty thousand | 
dollars to-day, and fail for an hundred thousand to- | 
Morrow. Such are our local characteristics ; by them 
we may be known every where, and esch individual | 
apportioned to his right locality, 
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it} Poor Jonathan Smith! into what a world of 
trouble, vexation and strife didst thou emerge when 
thou cast aside thine obscurity, came before the world, 
and went looking after the identity of a writer who 
chooses to keep herself ‘incog.’” Thou hast chosen a 
rough and rugged path, beset with thorns, disappoint- 
ments, and the other et ceteras of drawbacks attached 
\o poor frail mortality, But there is no need of this 
homily; Jonathan you knew all this before, 

For the purpose of showing that all earthly pleasures 
are ephemeral, we subjoin a note received from ‘one 
who knows’— 

“Mr, Editor—Well, after all, I wish that I was safe 
back at the old homstead, and turned younger some 
years, I might then hope to get clear of some of my 
present troubles, by pursuing a different course of life, 
I'd emigrate right off to Ohio, or some other place, that 
I would. Here have I been at Poughkeepsie, ever so 
long, running after what might as well be a shadow, 
for Ihaint found any substance to the picture of my 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


To READERS AND CoRRESPONDENTs, 





‘A. A. B,’ shall be inserted in our next, 

‘B. F, D,’ also, 

‘Peter Pop’ shall not have it to say that we debarred 
his ‘Flashlights’ from (as he thinks) illumining the be- 
nighted inhabitants of the world, He shall have a 
chance in our next, 

We have some Enigmas on hand which shall be pub- 
lished in rotation, 

SE a Ta 

The Sunday Mercury tells a story of a lad, who af- 
ter fishing two hours from one of the docks, without 
getting a nibble, went home and told his mother that if 
she had been a Baptist, he might have caught a whole 
but as it was, the fish were all too bigotted to bite at 
all, 











The editor of a paper in Pennsylvania, once made 





imagination yet. I have thought a good deal about the || 
matter, and finally come to the conclusion that I won't 
even speak to her if I should see and know her, You |! 
may laugh at this ard say ‘sour grapes’ but it’s a fact. 
What come the nearest to breaking my heart, was that 
all the little boys along the street would cry out, ‘There 
goes the man with the long Bang name, who is trying 
to find out that girl who writes forthe papers,’ It used 
to wo:ry meso that I couldnt hardly sleep at night.— || 
But I’ve pretty near got over it, for they don’t do so a- 
ny more, You will shall hear from me again one of 
these days, and you must excuse me from signing my 
old name to this, and I haint made up my mind wheth- 
er its best to take up with the name you offered to me, 

N. B. She wrote that I must come over to her 
house some Sunday night, Maybe I might go yet if 
I was to find her out.” 

We will tender to Jonathan some few words of ad- 
vice ; if he takes it in good part, all will be well; but 
should he not, let him go.elsewhere and hear those of 
amore congenial caste tohim, He is evidenily in the 
position which politicians would define as ‘on the fence.’ 
He has no decision; first he declares positively one 
thing, and in a few lines afterwards entirely reverses 
that position by saymg that perhaps he will do other- 
wise. Our word for it, if the gir] speaks to him, there 
will be an end of his wavering. We pity him for 
he cannot himse!f tell which course he will pursue, and 
whether he will turn to the right or to the left. Oh 
Jonathan ! hold up thy head, and prove thyself a man 
for once in thy life, 








For the Casket. 
ENIGMA. 





I am composed of thirteen letters. 

My I 8 3 13 2 isa product of the American || 
forest. 

My 2 10 13 12 was a Roman Emperor. 

My 3 2 10 is the half of my predecessor. 

My 4 10 7 13 is aprincipal character in one 
of Shakespeare’s plays. 

My 5 12 2isa river in Russia. 

My 6 1 13 2 is a necessary} appendage to a 
farm house. 

My 7113 12 2 is a name found in the 
book of Exodus. 

My 8 10 11 4 isa dungeon. 

My 9 12 2 3 13 israther a scarce article. 

My 10 2 5 isas far from the beginning as it 
possibly can be. 

My 11 1 8 10 is much worn by females. 

My 12 1 [3 is used by watermen. 

My 13 3 11 4 7 is a character in the play of 
Pizarro. 





for an excuse for the non-appearanee of his paper, that 
he had to stop work for the purpose of coloring eggs 
for Easter, 





Bad sign to have the head ache. Why? Because 
there cant be be much in it—its an aching void! 





A school-boy at a public seminary being lectured by 
his tutor for not 1etaining until moiming the lesson he 
learned over night, excused himself by saying ‘that he 
slept withouta night-cap and it evaporated before the 
next morning.’ 





It is estimated there are 1,555 newspapers and peri- 
od cals published in the U. S, 
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Hymenial. 
‘The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 





MARRIED, 


On the 29th inst., by Samuel Allen, Esq. Witter C. 
Dortanp, of Upper Canada, to Susan, daughter of Bte. 
hen and Ruth Moore, of LaGrange, Dutchess county 
.York. 
At Pine Plains, on the 4th inst , by the Rev. William 


N. Sayre, Mortmer Gray, to 
Norih East. ,to CHLOETY Sazins, both of 











Obituary. 
‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 





DIED, 


At Wappingers Creek, on the 4th inst., Martna Hven- 
son, daughter of John Hughson, aged 46 years 

In New-York, on the l2th inst., at the house of J. 
Clapp, Danren WHEELER, a minister of the Society of 
Friends, formerly of England, which country he left 
Some years ago from an apprehension of religious duty, 
and settled in Russia. He has lately returned from a 
religions visit to the South Sea Islands, and was enga- 
ged in a similar serviceinthis country. He was buried 
in Friends’ burying ground, New-York, after a very 
large and solemn meeting held in the New Meeting 
House in Orchard street, on 2d day, the 15th inst. . 

At Fairfield, Conn., on the 26th ult., Mrs. ANN Marta 
Haxt, wife of Albert Hall of New York cit , formerly of 
Dutchess county, andonly daughter of Nicholas Burr, 


Agents. 


Albany Cily,.....-++.+++++-+B. Wood, 34 Eagle st. 
Amenia South,.......+..+-A. Hitchcock. 
Amenia Union,............Milo Winchester. 
Brookl His Jébice ts ech ddbee ote P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co........-Owen T. Coffin. 
Dover,. ee eee eee ee eee eee 5 Ww. Sleight. 
Dover, New-Hampshire,,.,8. U1. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co,...Calvin Harrington. 
Jerome Van Voorhis, 
Fishkill, ..... 


Charles M Marvin, 
Jesse P. Horton. 
Fayetteville, Onondaga co..Dr. Hurd. 
Hartsville, ee eee ee eeee essecaie & Ww. Kay. 
Hackensack,........ eseee Ss W. Alger. 
Glenhbaw,.. eerste ere eeree = * Brewster. 
Kingston, ......0es++eeee0e Samuel 8. Freer. 
LaGrange,.....eeessee000-B. F. Dubois, 
Low Point,..........++.e..Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co,....James E. Quinlan. 


, of Fairfield, Conn. 











My whole is a being much to be pitied, and 
is much persecuted. Ww 


ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA IN 
‘West Point Cadet.’ 


OUR LAST. 





New-York City,..-....+00- B. J, Lossing. 
Newburgh, ......+-+.sese-J0hn Caughey. 
Pleasant Valley,..-.....ee- Edwin Dudley. 


Rahway, New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. il. Piatt, 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain. 


Saratoga Springs, ........- Joba Masten. 
| See POR cada caces ces ...James M.Ward. 
| Washington Rollow,.,.....Daniel P- Eighmie 
; 
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THE MUSE. 








Forever Thine. 


By ALARIC WATTS, 


Forever thine, whate’er this heart betide 
Forever thine, where’er our lot be cast— 

Fate, that may rob us of all wealth beside, 
Shall leave us love, till life itself be past. 


The world may wrong us—we will brave its hate ; 
False fiiends may change,and falser hopes decline ; 

Thovgh bow’d by cankering care we'll smile at Fate, 
Since thou art mine, beloved, and I am.thine! 


Forever thine—when circling years have spread 
Time’s frosty blossoms o’er the snowy brow ; 
When youth’s rich glow its purple light has shed, 

And lillies bloom where roses flourish now ; 


Say, shall I love thy fading beauty less, 

Whose spring-tide radiance has been wholly mine? 
No! come what will, thy steadfast truth I'll bless, 

In youth, in age, thine own, forever thine! 


Forever thine, at evening’s dewy hour, « 
When gentle hearts to tenderest thoughts incline, 
When paimiest odors from each closing flower 
Are breathing round me—thine, forever thine ! 


Forever thine, ’mid Fashion’s heartless throng, 
In courtly bowers—at Folly’s gilded shrine, 
Smiles on my cheek—light words npon my tongue, 
My deep heart still is thine—forever thine ! 


Forever thine, amid the boisterous crowd, 

When the jest sparkles with the sparkling wine, 
I may not speak thy gentle name sloud, 

But drink to thee in thought—forever thine ! 


F would not, sweet, profane that silvery sound; 

The depths of love could such rude hearts divine; 
Let the loud laughter peal, the toost go round, 

My heart, my thoughts are thine, forever thine! 





Err sar 
Time’s Changes. 
BY THE LATE W. MACKWORTH PRAED, 


I saw her once—so freshly fair, 
That, like a blossom just unfolding, 
She opened to Life’s cloudless air ; 
And nature joyed toview its moulding ; 
Her smile, it haunts my memory yet ; 
Hier cheek’s fine hue, divinely glowing; 
Her rosebud mouth, her eyes of jet, 
Around on all their light bestowing, 
Oh, who couldlook on such a form, 
So nobly free, so softly tender, 
And darkly dream that earthly storm 
Should dim such deep, delicious splendor ! 
For in her mein, and in her face, 
And in her young step’s fairy lightness, 
Nought could the raptured gazer trace 
But Beauty’s glow, and Pleasure’s baightness, 


I saw her twice—an altered charm, 

But still of magic, richest, rarest, 
Than girlhood’s talisman less'warm, 

Though yet of carthly sights the fairest ; 
Upon her breast she held a child, 

The very mage of its mother, 
Which ever to her smiling smiled— 

They seemed to live but in each other, 
But matron cares of lurking wo 

Her thoughtless, sinlesslook had banished, 
And from her cheeks the roseate glow 

Of girlhood’s balmy morn had vanished ; 
Within her eyes, upon her brow, 

Lay something softer, fonder, deeper, 
As if in d:eam’s some vision’s wo 

Had broke the Elysium of the sleeper, 


The glow, thé glance, had passed away, 
The sunshine and the sparkling glitter— 
Still, though I noted pale decay, 
The retrospect was scarcely bitter ; 
For, in their place a calmness dwelt, 
Serene, subduing, soothing, holy, 
In feeling which, the bosom felt 
That every louder mirth is folly— 
A pensiveness, which is not grief; 
A stillness, as of sunset streaming ; 
A fairy glow on flower and leaf, 
Till earth looks like a landscape dreaming. 


A last time—and unmoved she lay, 

Beyond Life’s dim, uncertain river, 
A glorious mould of fading clay, 

From whence the spark had fled forever ! 
I gazed— my breast was like to burst— 

And, as I thought of years departed— 
The years wherein I saw her first, 

When she a girl, was tender-hearted— 
And when I mused on latter days, 

As moved she in her mitron duty, 
a happy mother in the blaze 

Of ripened hope, and sunny beauty— 
I felt the chill—I turned aside— 

Bleak Desolation’s cloud came o’ér me, 
And Being seemed a troubled tide, 

Whose wrecks in darkness swam before me! 





From the Livingston Register. 


Lay of a Wanderer, 
A FLORIDIAN SCENE, 


Where Pabloto the broad St, John 
His dark and briny tribute pays, 
The wild deer leads her dappled fawn 
Of graceful limb and timid gaze ; 
Rich sunshine falls on wave and land, 
The gull is screaming overhead, 

And on a beach of whiened sand 
Lie wreathy shells with lips of red. 








The jessamine hangs golden flowers 
On ancient oaks in moss arrayed, 
And proudly the palmetto towers, 
While mock.birds warble in the shade ; 
Mounds, built by mortal hand, are near, 
Green from the summit to the base, 
Where, buried with the bow and spear, 
Rest tribes, forgetful of the chase, 


Cassada,* nigh the ocean shore, 
Is now a ruin, wild and Jone, 
And on her battlements, no more 
Is banner waved or trumpet blown; 
Those doughty cavaliers are gone 
Who hurled defiance there to France, 
While the bright waters of St. John 
Reflected flash of sword and lance, 


But when the light of dying day 
Falls on the crumbling wrecks of Time, 
And the wan features of Decay 
Wear softened beauty like the clime, 
My fancy summons from the shroud 
The nights of old Castile again, 
And charging thousands shout aloud— 
“St. Jago strikes to-day for Spain!” 


When mystic voices on the breeze 
‘Lhat fans the rolling deep, sweep by, 
The spirit of the Yemassees, 
Who ruled the land of yore, seem nigh; 
For mournful marks, around where stood 
Their palm-roofed lodges, yet are seen, 
And in the shadows of the wood 
Their tull funereal mounds are green, 
W. H. C, H. 





San Pablo, Florida, 1840. 








From the Knickerbocker. 
Lines. 


As sun-wrought pageants on some westering cloud 
That shift and shift, in ever changeful play, : 
Smote by the gilding beams, 
Picture the gorgeous sky, 
And lovelier seem than aught the earth ean boast, 
Though all beneath the summer-tinted sui face, 
The bosom of the mist, 
Is cold, and dark, and sad : 
So pours my soul, a thousand golden hues 
Of Fancy born, upon a vauishing world : 
Nor heeds that all beneath 
Is like the baseless cloud : 
The imaged beauty doth not less delight, 
Is not less real; as it fades away, 
Fresh, fairer visions rise, 
And yield as true a bliss. 
Bo ee 


The Penny-wise Age. 
Doctor! in my opinion humble 
You had not any right to grumble, 
For he who in this penny age can touch 
A shilling, gets twelve times as much 
As other folks :—I state no hoax, 
But simple fact, devoid of jokes, 
Or amph:bological equivoques, 
Yes, since the penny banner was unfurl’d 
In this two-halipenny four farthing world, 
Have we not thousands who are willing 
* To place unlimited reliance, 

For learning, news and science. 
Upon the twelfth part of a shilling? 
Have we not penny Cyclopaedias, 

Penny Magazines and books, 
Penny Tracts less good than tedious, 

For peni-tents of rueful looks, 

And penny classics that give scope 
To boys at penny schools and misses, 
To sympathize with poor Ulysses 

And his beloved Penny-lope ? 





With such economy 
Where every cottage isa college, 
What wonder, in the march of knowledge, 
That plough-boys understand anstronomy ? 
Cries Hodge, ‘How comes it thatthe sun, 
Which nightly seeks the westward shore, 
Rises as sure asany gun, 
Next morning where he was afore ?’ 
‘Spooney!’ replies a learned wight, 
‘Your ignorance is truly risible ; 
He always travels back at night, 
And that’s the reason he’s invisible !’ 

















Tt wos a penny Latinist who said, 
In chaos there had been a battle, 
Before the days of men and cattle, 
Though not set down in Holy Writ, 
Because in Ovid he had :ead 
That was the time when Ninit jf. 
Such tales (EI hope that none have quizz’d’em) 
Evince the march the penng-wisdom, 
And might be told on ad infinitum, 
Had we, just now, the time to write ’em, 
oP mca a 
‘Many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the Archer little meant ; 
And many a word at random spoken, 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken.’ 
WALTER scoTr. 
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*Cassada, the oame of an old Spanish fort, standing 
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I saw her thrice—Fate's dark decree 
[n widow’s garments had arrayed her, 





on the borders of the sea, 
Yet beautiful she seemed to be | many attacks made upon it by the French, at the time 


As e’en my reveries portrayed her ; 
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of their invasion of Florida, 








